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(C7 By arrivals at N. York, London papers, to the 


‘evening of the 23d of July, have been received. 


We have briefly noticed the chief things stated un- 
der the proper heads—see page 7. 

If the French accounts codld be believed, it 
would appear that the war was just at aclose, They 
speak of desertions of the constitutionalists by hun- 
dreds and thousands at a time: of whole regiments 
coming over to them. They say that Cadiz must fall 
immediately; that Barcelona is disaffected and will 
soon be taken, that Mina’s force is nearly dissolved, 
and these who composed the /aie army of Ballaste 
ros, are said to be dispersed in every direction; that 
the people, every where, were attached to the 
cause of the king. But, if these things are true, 
why are 40,000 additional troops marching for Spain 
—why is the great park of heavy artillery from 
Toulouse now on its way to carry on the sieges of 
St. Sebastian, Pampeluna and Santona? It is evident 
that the French do not believe what they them- 
selves say—their conduct falsifies their expressions. 
There are many circumstances to afford us pleasant 
prospects of the success of the Spaniards, and in 
that success to believe that there will be an exten. 
sive re action in several nations. French gold has 
done more in Spain than the arms of France. They 
have not yet conquered any place that was honest- 
ly defended. Mina with his army alone, has kept 
one third of the whole force in complete check: 
and great hopes, may be entertained of the efforts 
of Quiroga and sir Robert Wilson, in the parts ad- 
jacent to Corunna. Ballasteros, also, in the south, 
if he has not really defeated the enemy, has, at 
least, much alarmed them. Every thing remcined 
firm at Cadiz, and the city was well supplied. 

The most important matter that hus now reached 
us is this—that the British government has refused 
credit to the rebel regency of Madrid, though their 
paper was endorsed by his royal highness, the child 
of-France, the descendant of Henry IV. the posses. 
sor of the sword Aoli/y watered by his wife, the duke 
of Angouleme! and guaranteed by the “legitimutes” 
of France, Russia, Austria and Prussia! The paper 
has been ‘turned down’’—or returned, without be- 
ing laid before the British king —that is, in an official 
manner. We regard this asthe greatest insult that 
the “holy alliance” could receive; and build an as. 
surance upon it, that, if Spain holds out for a few 
months only—- Cadiz will not be blockaded by a French 
fleet, but defended by a British one. The regency of 
Madrid were mad, when they forced this subject on 
the British government. See page 7. But possi- 
bly, it had been determined by the “holy allies” 
that Great Britain should declare for or against the 
the infallidility of their resolution, in regard to the 
rights of men and the legitimate powers of kings— 
one of whom England had killed, and she gloried in 


the “revolution” accomplished, when another was 
banished, 


The 12th year, or 24th volume of the Reersrer, 
was closed last week, and we now enter upon a 
new volume, year and series of the work. The 
usual title page and table of contents for the last 
volume, will be delivered or forwarded next week. 

The opportunity is fitting to thank the many 


kind and faithful friends who haye travelled with 
Ves, SAV ~~. 
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|me from the beginning, and without even yet ma- 


nifesting any disposition, by neglect or otherwise, 
that they have become weary of the Rectsrer; and 
also to express the gratitude felt for the liberality 
of others, who have zealously supported and sub- 
stantially encouraged, perseverance in this publi. 
cation—and, without the generous aid of all these, 
without that degree of punctuality which has mark. 
ed the conduct of many, it is certain that this work 
must have followed the course of all its predeces- 
sors of a similar charactet, and of all its rivals; but 
it stands alone, and a statement of the fact shews 
that the obligations which mutually existed be- 
tween the editor and his subscribers, have been 
pretty weil complied with. The disbursements, 
nowever, for the support of this establishment, in 
one way or another, are about $7,000 a year—a 
very serious sum to be raised in “these hard times;” 
the general pressure of which, together with the 
inattention of some, has oftentimes placed me in 
a most unpleasant and irksome, and, perhaps, I 
may say also, unmeritted condition; yet the product 
of this establishment ought to render its editor as 
independent in regard to money-matters, as he is in 
his manner of conducting the work, However, re- 
lying on the usual prompt and efficient ajd of his 
friends, (and really this is atime at which itis Want. 
ed), and hoping that others inarrears will cease to 
remainso, he expects to continue his labors in all 
respects asheretofore. Those indebted more than 
for one year will speedily be notified of the fact; 
and, that every account may be stated correctly, 
itis earnestly requested, that agents, who have made 
PARTIAL remitiances on account of monies received, 
will immedtately state PARTICULARS—for 4 serious at- 
tempt will be made to effect a general settlement 


of the affairs of this offiee. Jt is necessity that drives 
to it. 


From these special matters, not pleasant to speak 
of, yet irresistibly forcing themselves to notice, I 


shall proceed to offer afew remarks on other things 
of more general interest. 


I feel some degree of pleasure in commencing 
this volume by the insertion of an article, which 
seems fully to authenticate the facts reported as 
the mighty improvements made by our country- 
man, PeRKtNs, On the properties, application and 
power of steam—which are probably to produce 
the greatest revolution in the world that ever was 
brought about by human ingenuity or humas 
strength, by acquiring the power fabled to have 








been possessed by the gianis of old, of heaping u;> 
mountain on mountain; and in sending forth man, 
armed by Science, as if to subdue the very princi 

ple of gravitavion, and reverse the order of nature, 
by giving motion to inanimate things! The snow- 
capt rocks of the most elevated aad hitherto inac. 
cessible places, and, perhaps, the depths of the 
ocean, ure to be dissolved or “vexed” through th- 
unconquerable strength of steam. There is no 
measure to calculate the extent to which this disco- 
very may proceed, The force of millions of me 
may be concentrated on a smali lot of ground, an t 
the power that raised the greatest of the Egyp- 











tian pyramids, be gathered in a space 15 or 2) 
feet square. 
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The approaching election of president, however, 
is that which most commonly excites the attention 
of the people of the United States, at this time; 
and it, most assuredly, is worthy of their profound 
consideration; and, on account of that excitement, 
and for various other reasons, it seems to be need. 
ful that 1 should say something about it just 
now. Fy the force of circumstances, domestic 
as well as foreign, it is fully xpparent to the mind 
of every reflecting man, that we shail be requir- 
ed to act more for ourselves and rely more on 
ourselves, than wehave hitherto done. The pre 
sent pressure on the production of our country, by 
subsisting so many idle or unprofitable persons, 
cannot be sustained. Employment must be furnish. 
ed, or the means of support will fail.* When there 
is an active demand for labor, a people must flou- 
rish—when otherwise, they necessarily will be in a 
state of suffering. In the first case, money, the 
common medium of business, is “plenty,” more be- 
cause of the rapidity of its circulation than for an in- 
crease of its quantify, though a great increase is 
made; in the other, it becomes “scarce” for want of 
circulation, and its quantity is also diminished, for 
it will continually seek the place where it is in 
the greatest demand for the payment of labor. 
The theory and practice of these principles are 
well known. Labor now is in demand in England 
—money is “plenty,” it will hardly bring 3 per cent. 

er annum, and the poor rates have bien reduced 
from 50 to 75 per cent. in the space of two or three 
years! See the article headed “British manufac 
turing districts,” page 6 The poor rates at Shef.- 
field, were 36,000/, in 1816, 19,000 in 1822, and esti. 


in 1820, and 20,000 in 1822! and weekly wages at 
Manchester have risen from 3s, 3d. in 1817, to from 
10 to 16s. in 1825! Whata vast amount of comfort 
is thus introduced—what a mighty amount of mo. 
ney thus circulated! At Manchester, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, that not less than 20,000 persons 
are affected by the class referred to; at 3s. 3d. per 
week, their wages would amount to only 3,750. 
but at 12s, (the present probable average), they 
would be 12,0007. How great is the effect of this 
increase, passing rapidly from hand to hand, and 
vivifying every. description of business! Now, con- 
trast this with our own condition—take a solitary 
fact; the poor house of Baltimore city and county, 
at this bountiful season of the year, hasa greater 
number of inmates than it bad a few years ago, in 
the most inclement of our winter months, though 
the aggregate of our population is not greater than 
it was, and the means of the people, to support the 
establishment, are fearfully reduced. It is believed, 
that, during the next winter, the amount of our pau- 
pers will be about, or nearly, three times as great 
as in 1817; but the power to subsist them has de- 
creased at a larger rate: that is, the poor taxes are at 
least four times more onerous onthe people now 
than they were then; not only because of a reduc- 
ed quantity of money, but for the diminished cir. 
culation of what we have, labor not being in request. 
A few years since, it was as a favor for a mechanic 





*No matter what sort of employment—the ‘ma- 
nufacture of ships” or the manufacture of calicoes, 
to ladenthem with. But, if the whole surplus la- 
bor of this country were applied to the production 
of bread stutis, they would be as worth nothing in 
the market, unless there should be an increased fo- 
reign demand; the abundant crop of the present 
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to obtain a respectable lad for an apprentice— 
now places are eagerly sought for hundreds of them; 
and the master regards it as a serious thing to add to 
the number of those dependent on him for bread. 
These are familiar cases, but they speak to us ina 
language that cannot be mistaken, and shew that 
we must exert ourselves, and depend on ourselves, 
more than we have. 

The appearance of things in Europe, also, is wor- 
thy of much reflection. Though separated by a 
wide ocean from the old world, we are deeply inte- 
rested in its concerns, A most important crisis is 
surely at hand. In the perfection of the schemes 
of the “holy alliance,” we must anticipate the ex- 
tinction of civil and religious liberty, and no one 
can believe, that, if Europe is forced back to barbe- 
rian darkness, we shall be permitted to retain, un- 
disturbed, the light of reason, the freedom of the 
press and the common rightsof man. It is Britain, 
only, that can decidedly interfere to arrest this ter- 
rible march of despotism, and we know that her 
people would willingly do it: but it isby no means 
certain that her government, if not really a party 
to the crusade against personal liberty and national 
sovereignty in Spain, does not, at least, more en- 
courage than oppose it.* It has been epenly stated 
in a very imposing form, that, when Spain is crush- 
ed, Britain herself will be assailed by the “legiti- 
mates’’—they have already suppressed what little 
there was of freedom in Wurtemberg, Switzerland, 
&c. as incompatible with what is called the “tran- 
quility of Europe,’ It seems that the British minis- 
try did advise some modifications of the constitution 
and government of Spain—and ifso, they are sure- 
ly prepared to receive such advice respecting their 
own! But all these direful anticipations may, pos- 
sibly, be driven away by the energy of the people of 
Europe, rising en masse to cast down their civil and 
ecclesiastical tyrants, and to Spain may be the glo- 
ry of becoming the Thermopylz of human rights, in 
that quarter of the world, Yet, whether the “holy 
allies” succeed in their infernal designs, or “infu- 
riated man shall again seek his lost liberty through 
blood and slaughter,” it is reasonable to believe that 
we shall have no small difficulties with the powers of 
Europe, and that our affairs with them will require 
the greatest circumspection and care—however 
loath we are to have any sort of relation with them, 
unless in regard to commercial affairs. We will not 
interfere with their political institutions; but can it 
be expected that they will not interfere with our’s? 
—Thatthey will respect, as rights,in our govern. 
ment and laws, what they proclaim to be at variance 
with the “repose of the world?” It is not to be 
expected that they will, if the power to act against 
us shall not be interrupted by events nearer home 

With these “prospects before us,” how needful 
is it that we shou'd approach the presidential ques- 
tion calmly, and discuss it without engendering 
heat, and especially without exciting loca jealousier, 
which have so extensively, and unhappily, taken 
the place of political parties! We have seen it claim- 
ed asa right, that the “free states” should furnish 
the next president, as being the most numerous in 
population, and for having had one only four years 
since the organization of the government: and on 
the other hand, it bas been asserted that a “slave 





*The insulting return of the letter from the re- 
bel regency at Madrid, a copy of which was re- 
ceived since the preceding was written, seems to 
give a more decidedly neutral, as well as just cha- 





year may produce less money to the growers of 
gaan than the short crop of last year. 


racter, to the British government, than [ had appre< 
hended. 
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state”? cannot support a president from other than 

such a state. What sort of language is this, and 

where must itend? We have seen a distinguished 

member of congress, openly avow the fact of a de. 

sign, inthe “slave states,” to establish an ascendancy 

in the senate of the United States, to keep in check 

the will of the rrorie as represented in the other 

house—and secure the prevalence of a will of a 

minority at the cost of that ofthe majority! We see 

an attempt making even to coryert a “free state” 

into a “slave state,”’ in possible furtherance of the 

plan just referred to. Let these things be “frown. 

ed” into contempt. They are repugnant to the 

constitution, as well as unnatural. ‘There is no sort 

of “management” in a free country that can force 

the submission of the majority—there is no disposi- 

tion in @ majority to disregard the principles and 

compromises of the constitution, unless they are 

violently outraged, by the “management” of the 

minority; but the will of the majority, fairly ex- 

pressed in @ CONSTITUTIONAL way, must be submitted 
to, or the compact ts at an end. Mutual concessions 
built up our confederacy; and mutual forbear- 
ance, with a sacred regard to the eternal fitness of 
things, must preserve it. Legislative power must 
be where personal power is—and when the latter 
changes its location, the other must follow it. The 
people of all the states have their own private feel. 

ings and special anxieties—some of these are not 
within the reach of legislation; they rest on circum- 
stances not to be remedied, though sincerely re- 

gretted—still it should be the common object of 
all to secure unto all, every rightful means of safety 
and success, that personal happinessand public pros. 

perity may increase and abound. The interests of 
the people of the several states are not in opposition, 
one to the other; and it would be easy to harmonize 
the feelings of all, if plain, substantial, unsophisticat- 
ed justice were done unto all, by all. Let us do unto 
others as we would be done by, in similar circum. 
stances, and every thing will go on smoothly enough; 
but those who have, or desire to obtain, any peculiar 
advantages, throughjthe nature of their population, 
soil or climate, should yield similar advantages to 
others, for promoting the benefit of all. Who is it 
that desires to have, for himself, some special good 
that he would refuse to his fellows? ‘Live and let 
live,” must be the ruling motto of every nonest and 
honorable man. 

It is exceedingly dangerous in us to trifle with 
the constitution. That it requires amendments is 
admitted, but these must be made in a constitution- 
al way. ‘To avoid, or set aside, one great principle 
of the constitution, indeed the key-stone of the con- 
FEDERATION itself, it is proposed to resort to a cau- 
cus to prevent the possible chance of electing a 
president in the manner provided by the constitu- 
tion, though that instrument has virtually forbidden 
any such proceeding, in any respect or contingency 
whatever! Our constitution was the result of conci- 
liation and compromise; the small states feared that 
they would be “eaten up” by the large ones, and 
the southern apprehended that they might be ‘taxed 
to death’ by the superior representative and senato- 
rial power of the middle and eastern. To relieve the 
first apprehension, the states were equally repre- 
sented in the senate, the most stable branch of the 
government, and the southern people were allow- 
ed to bring a certain species of property, [the slave 
population], into the house to strengthen their re- 
presentative power, on the presumption and agree- 
ment that that property would and should be taxed. 
This property sends nearly one ninth of the whole 


“a 


is to be defended at the common expense, for its 
character is the opposité of that which belongs to 
citizenship. Now, suppose a caucue were su - 
ed for the purpose of preventing an operation of 


‘the power of this large portion of the house of ree 


presentatives—what would the people say? What 
friend of the republic would tolerate the idea of it? 
With what dispositions would the people of the 
south listen to it? Yet there is a willingness in 
many, and it is the avowed design of some, to jug- 


gle, (I must call it so), with other express provi- 


sions of the same instrument, not less repugnant 
to reason in themselves, (if either is repugnant to 
the fitness of things at all), and equally the result 
of good dispositions to establish and maintain the 


federal quality of the states, Caucusses for party 


political purposes have been tolerated, and no 
one has more warmly supported some of them 
than myself—but party-politics, though now the 
pretended object of a few, are not the real causes 
why a caucus is desired; it is either to operate 
in favor of a person, or against the express provi- 
sions of the constitution itself. If personal, it is mean 
and grovelling and contemptible; if against the con- 
stitution—what shall I say that itis? How can mem- 
bers of congress, sworn to support the constitution, 
shake off their public character, and, as private 
men, conspire together, to prevent the operation of 
the constitution! It is fearfulto think of it. If one 
provision is to be thus placed Aors du combat, what 
other shall stand? Will Catalines be wanting in 
the great states to batter down the rights secured 
to the weak ones’? Letthe constitution be amend- 
ed—but while it exists, let it be supported. 

It is on these principles that I have opposed g 
congressional caucus, for the making of a pres'dent. 
I am not cnough in favor of any one of the can- 
didates, or so warmly opposed to the election of ano- 
ther, that I would jeopardize the constitution on ac- 
count of any of them, They may live and die and 
rot, revered or detested by posterity; yet I hope 
that the constitution will remain long after each of 
them [and myself], have ceased to be other than lit- 
tle heaps of dust and ashes. As to the individual who 
is to fill the high seat, Iam easily pleased. I shall not 
be angry, or feel much mortified, if any one of four 
out of the five distinguished gentlemen named, are 
elected; and the one to whom I am opposed shall be 
treated with all the respect due to his station, and, 
as a gentleman and a patriot. It is no reason, be- 
cause Ais opinions do not square with my ideas of 
right, that I should traduce him, or deny him the 
possession of any good quality. As editor of the Re- 
gister, 1 shall not abuse, or especially support any 
one—it would be contrary to the rules which have 
always governed this work, notwithstanding prin- 
ciples shall be discussed, and he people will apply 
them as they see proper; but, as a private citizen, 
I shall feel myself at perfect liberty to exercise the 
right of suffrage just as I please, yielding to others 
all that I claim for myself. And, if in opposing a 
caucus, any suppose that private feeling has had ef. 
fect—they are mistaken in me or Iam mistaken in 
myself, In doing this, I find myself in the company 
of those with whom I have politically acted formore 
than twenty-five years. Nine tenths of the people 
of Baltimore, (and our “democracy,” it is believed, 
will not be doubted), are now o d to a caucys, 
so also are the people of Maryland; and it appears 
probable that not more than one, if one, of her repre- 
sentatives will enter a caucus, (if held), unless in 
manifest opposition to the will of their constituents, 
which, it is understood, will be laid before them by 





house of representatives, yet 4t pays no tax, and 


}way of instrucafon, Instead of quieting sectidnal 
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feelings and assuaging | cal jealousies, it is our de 
liberate belief that it will increase and establish the 
worst dispositions in the republic, in the present 
circumstances of persons and things. Enough, 
however, perhaps has been said about it, and I shall 
gladly retire from the discussion, unless defensive. 
There is more than a whole year before the peo 
ple will be called upon to select and elect their 
president—so there is ample time to reason and re- 
fiect on the subject. Intheinterim, how ver, they 
will reclaim the right of suffrage, in those states 
wherein the legislature has used, or rather usurped 
it. Itis the undoubted intention of the constitu 
tion and the unquestionable right of the people, to 
elect their electors of president. And I have no 
doubt but that the result will be happy—that the 
wishes of the majority will directly or ultimately 
prevail, and such decisions shall ever be respected 
by THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 





PERKINS’ STEAM ENGINE. The Edinburg Philo- 
sophical Journal, for July last , contains a description 
of Mr. Perkins’ new steam engine, which is insert- 
ed below with the omission of such parts only as 
relate to the description of the machine, with refer- 
ence to the plates. 

It now seems that Perkins has not only fully es- 
tablished his principles, but succeeded in giving 
practical operation to them. It is the giant-disco- 
very of the age, and will mark it; for its effect on 
the state of society may be only compared with that 
which the general deluge had on the world! No 
man can calculate the extent to which steam power 
will go-. the power of ten horses is exerted for a 
whole day at the cost of two bushels of coal! 
We may now expect that what were thought the 
wildest visions of Oliver Evans, and others, are about 
to be realized. He asserted that the time would 
come when steam would be applied to the common 
purposes of housewirery—such as the scrubbin 
of floors and washing of clothes; and by Perkins’ 
discovery it would seem that the power of a borse 
may be compressed in a space of two or three feet 
square, judging by the size of the machine, which 
has the power of 10 horses. What is to be the end 
of these things!—to what various purposes will 


’* 


hailing it as an invention which was to = e 
the age in which we live, and to add 4 new &.u pow. 
erful arm to British industry, imperfect experiments 
and confined views were urged against the princi. 
ple of its construction; the jealousies of rival trad. 
ers were arrayed against it; imaginary apprehen. 
sions of danger were excited, and short sighted po. 
liticians sounded the alarm, that such an invention 
would precipitate our country from its lofty pre. 
emitience among the manufacturing nations of the 
world. 

Most of these grounds of opposition have been 
now removed by direct experiment. Mr. Perkins? 
engine is actually at work, Its operations have been 
witnessed, and minutely examined by engincers 
and philosophers of all kinds; and the most unrea. 
sonable sceptics have been compelled to acknow. 
ledge the justness of its principles, as well as the 
energy of its Operations. The active and inven. 
tive mind of Mr, Perkins, however, did not remain 
satisfied with thisexperiment. He has discovered 
a method, which we consider equal in value to his 
new engine, by which he can convey the benefit of 
his original principle to steam-engines of the old 
construction; and this has been recently succeeded, 
we are told, by a most extraordinary discovery, 
that the same heat may be made to perform its part 
more than once, in the active operations of the en 
gine, | 

Here follows a description of the machine refe 
ring to an acompanying drawing of it. The artiq 
then proceeds:— 

The engine which we have now described, is, at 
present, performing actual work in Mr. Perkins’ 
manufactory. It is calculated as equal toa ten. 
horse power, though the cylinder is no more than 
2 inches in diameter, and 18 inches long, with a 
stroke of only 12 inches. Although the space oc. 
cupied by the engine is not greater than 6 feet by 8, 


g |yet Mr. Perkins considers that the apparatus, (with 


the exception of the working cylinder and piston), 
is perfectly sufficient fora 30 horse engine. When 
the engine performs full work, it consumes only 
twe bushels of coal in the day. 
On the application of Mr. Perkins’s principle to 
Steam. Engines of the old construction. 





such an acquisition ‘f power be applied! May we 


Great as the invention is which we have now de. 


not expect that our fields will be ploughed by sieam | scribed, yet we are disposed to think that the ap. 
power, and battles be fought, on both land and wa_ | plication to the principle to the old steam engines 


ter, in which that power will supersede the use ot 
that acquired by the explosion of gun powder? May 
there not be steam cannon asd moveable steam 
batteries or steam forts. : 

It is estimated that there are about 10,000 steam 
engines in operation in Great Britain, averaging 
each the power of twenty horses. Estimating the 
work of one horse equal to that of six men, the act- 
ing powers of those engines will be equal to one 
million two hundred thousand men. How much 
will this amount be increased by the cheap appa- 
ratus and great economy of P«rkins’ machinery? 

FROM THE EDINBURG PHILOSUPHICAL JOURNAL. 

There never has been, in our day, an invention 
which bas created such a sensation in the scientific 
and in the manufacturing world. The steam engine 
of Mr. Watt had been so long considered as the 
greatest triumph of art and science, that it was 
deemed a sort of heresy to regard it as capable of 
improvement; and, notwithstanding all that has been 
done by Mr. Woolff, and other eminent engineers, 
the undoubted merit of their engines has scarcely 
yet been admitted by the public. Under such cir. 
cumstances, Mr. Perkins’ claims were likely to 
meet with various kinds of opposition. Instead of 


is not less important. When we consider the enor- 
mous -apital which is at present embodied in Great 
Britain in the substantial form of steam-engines, and 
the admirable elegance and skill with which these 
noble machines impel and regulate the vast popula- 
tion of wheels and pinions over which they reign, 
}we feel as if some vast innovation were proposed 
upon our established usages, by the introduction of 
Mr. Perkins’s engine. The very idea that these 
potentates of the mechanical world should be dis. 
placed from their thrones; that their strongholds 
should be dismantled; their palaces demolished, and 
their whole affairs placed under a more economical 
management, is somewhat startling to those who 
dread change, and admire institutions that both 
work and wear well. Mr, Perkins, however, has 
saved them from such a degradation. He bas al- 
lowed them to retain all their honors and privileges, 
and proposes only to invigorate them with fresh in- 
fluence and power. 

In this new system, the old engines, with their boilers, 
are retained unaltered, The furnaces alone are re- 
moved, Mr. Perkins constructs a generator con- 
sisting of three horizontal tubes of gun-metal, con- 





nected together, filled with water, and supplied 
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nci- B yith water from a forcing pump, as in his own en- | store, Fly market, two boxes of lace, manufactured 

“vs sine, This generator is sunhéad ta heat in an ana- | at Medway ,(Ms), by Dean Walker & Co. ina sin- 
en. 






logous Manner, so that, by means of a loaded valve, 





















| po. which opens and shuts, the red hot fluid may be 
ition B constrained till forced out of the generator into the 
pre- Bywater of the boilers of Bolton and Watt. By this 
the Bineans, as much low pressure steam of four pounds 
on the square inch may be generated by one bushel 
2€€N Bof coals, as could be produced in the old engine by 
kins’ Bine bushels. This mest important result, was ob- 
been Biained by actual experiment. 
cers BH Since these great improvements have been effect 
area. Hed, Mr. Perkins has made a discovery that seems, 
NOW. HE, its practical importance, to surpass them all. He 
8 the Bow entirely dispenses with the use of the conden. 
Aven: Beer, and works the engine against the atmosphere 
main Blone; and by methods with which we are not ac 
ered Mhuainted, and which indeed it would not be pru- 
o his Ment for him to disclose at present, he is enabled 
fit of BB, arrest the heat after it has performed its mechanical 
e Old Binctions, and actually pump it back to the generator, 
eded, |B, unite with a fresh portion of water and renew its use. 
Very, |My/ labors. In an operation like this, a considerable 
S$ part/ Bortion of the heat must still be lost, but the won- 
i¢ €Ny Ber is that any should be saved; and we venture to 
y, that the most sanguine speculator, on the om- 
refe ipctence of the steam engine, never dared even to 
irtig nagine the possibility of such an invention. 
We are well aware, that, in announcing this dis 
, 18, at Movery, we are exposing ourselves to the criticisms 
rkins’ Hf those whose belief is naturally limited by their 
a ten- Mwn experience; but it is satisfactory to know, that 
> than Bept. Basil Hall, (whose account of Mr. Perkins’ 
vith a Hiscoveries and inventions, as delivered before the 
ce oc: Mbyal society of Edinburgh, gave such universal 
t by 8, Mitisfaction), has been entrusted with Mr. Perkins’ 
(with [scovery, and that he speaks confidently of the 
iston), Mbundness of its principles, as well as the practica- 
When @flity of its application. 
s only BH We cannot quit this subject, without congratulat- 
g the country on its brilliant prospects with which 
‘iple to MRese inventions promise to invest all our national 
ncerns. At any period of the history of British 
ow de- Bidusiry, they must have excited the highest ex 
the ap- M¥ctalions; but, originating as they have done, when 
ngines #r commerce, cur manufactures and our agricul 
e enor- @re, the three stars of our national prosperity, have 
n Great HMst passed the lowest point of their orbit, and quit- 
es, and , we trust for long, the scene of their disturbing 
h these Hirces, we cannot but hail them with the liveliest 
popula- Mthusiasm, and regard them as contributing to in- 
jy reign, Mire the pre-eminence of our industry, to augment 
‘oposed He wealth and resources of the nation, and, by giv- 
ction of He employment to idle hands, and direction to idle 
t these G§nds, to secure the integrity and the permanence 
be dis- (our national institutions.” 


gholds 


After the 10th June, Mr. Perkins is ready to 
e orders for his new engines, and his apparatus 





ed,and 





omical # producing low pressure steam, for working the 
se who MMinary engines. The price, we believe, of the 
at both [Hw engine, is only half that of Bolton and Watt’s, 
er, has (tb one third of the savings of fuel for a period of 
bas al- (ars, which we have not heard stated. 
ileges, —— 
resh in- EDWAY LAcE. We examined yesterday, (says 
New-York Statesman), at John Nesmith & Co’s 
boilers, _— 
are re- @f lt is due to the truth and candor of philosophi- 
or con- # history, to mention that Mr. Perkins is not our 
al, con- #ntryman; but the age of jealousy against Ame- 
npplied ff has happily gone past, and we hail, with sincere 


sure, any circumstance which contributes to 
scientific renown of our great descendants, and 


gularly constructed loom, made in this country, 
from the recollection of a similar machine examin- 
ed by one of our artists in England, and who, by his 
geniug and memory has thus obtained what he 
wished, without violating the law of England 
against the exportation of machinery. 

We learn from the proprietor of this loom, that 
the warp is wound on 26 spvois, in imitation of the 
beams in common looms, each of wiich has, how- 
ever, a compound motion; that it carries 1230 shut- 
tles, which traverse side by side within a space of 
56 inches; that these 26 spools and 1230 shuttles 
are kept in motion by one man, by means of two 
handles, three tredles, and two thumb.pieces; and 
that it produces a breadth or web of pluin lace, of 
56 inches wide, which, by drawing single threads, 
is divided into 26 pieces of lace of from one half an 
inch to 5 inches in width. The loom produces 
about 50 yards per day of plain lace, which employs 
upwards of one hundred itemales in finishing with 
ornamental needle work. 

The lace is pronounced by good judges, to be of 
& superior quality, and that it will not sufferin com- 
parison wiiii the imported, made from the same ma- 
terial, while the price is stated to be much lower. 
The widest 1s very beautiful, and ricily and taste- 
fully wrought. We may add, that it is destined to 
become v-ry fashionable, as we learn that the pro- 
prietor, ona late visit at Washington, was much gra- 
tified to find a liberal purchaser in the lady of one 
of the honorable members of the cabinet. 

BRiTish NEUTRALITY. ! he London Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 21st of June, suys —“Things are advan- 
cing rapidly in ‘his country to a state that must give 
satisfaction even to the Quakers. Formerly we 
were the most busy meddling people in the world, 
ready to fight for any thing or for nothing, for a 
smuggler’s ear, for Nootka Sound, for a pragmatic 
sanction, forthe opening of the Scheldt, forthe libe- 
tion of the Pore. In short, no quarrelevercame amiss 
to us; and we were as ready to pay others for fight- 
ing as to fight ourselves. A German baron could 
not even invace his neighbor’s sour krout grounds, 
but we would take him to task for it. So jealous 
were we of the balance of power, that a teather 
taken from one scale and put into another, would 
have thrown us into agitation. Now, however, times 
are sadly changed. Now half adozen of kingdoms 
may be invaded at a time, while we look on witha 
happy indifference. We have attained the perfec- 
tion which Jean Jacques Rousseax assizrs,to the 
philosopher, who, when he hears fire baw}ed out in 
the streets, opens his window, pokes out his head, 
and seeing that the fire is too far off to reach him, 
coolly draws in his head and shuts his window. No 
matter what the cause of aggression, it is enough 
that we ourselves are suifered ty remain in a 
whole skin. 

With respect to the affair of Wurtemburg, the 
phlegm of Mr. Canning was amazing. Vhat gen. 
tleman, who at one time was quite a Drawcansir, 
talks now of our having we interest, except us spectae 
tors, in the quarrel, which the boly allies have con» 
trived to pick with the sovereign of the state ih 
question. It is nothing that Wurtemberg is a wells 
governed free protestant state—that the ground of 
quarrel is that the king will not consent to deprive 
his subjects of the freedom secured to them by their 
constitution. We have no interest, it seems, in all 
this, except as spectators. 
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ing told that his neighbor was struggling with a 
robber, should exclaim, “1 have no interest, except 
as aspectator?” ‘There are few men, who, on see- 
ing an absolute stranger to them ill-used, would 
not call out at least shame, and at least endeavor to 
befriend the aggrieved party. But we mit not 
remonstrate nor seem dissatisfied, whatever injus- 


tice we witness.” 

BRITISH MANUFACTURING Districts. A late Lon- 
don paper says—In the debate in the house of com- 
mons, on the 12th instant, upon Mr. Western’s mo. 
tion for inquiring into the changes in the currency 
since 1793, Mr. Secretary Peel took a most gratify- 
ing view of the condition of the above districts; by 
which it appears that the maoufacturing interests 
are ina state of the greatest prosperity. The right 
honorable gentleman observed, that in the great 
clothing districts, including Leeds, Wakefield, Ha- 
lifax and Huddersfield, the working class, at the 
commencement of the present year, were well off, 
never better; the spinners gaining 25s., and the 
weavers from 18s. to 25s. per week: the whole 

pulation was quiet; and the poor-rates, which, in 

815 to 1821, had been 10s. in the pound, and in 
1821, 8s. 4d., were in the last year only 6s. In 
Sheffield the poor-rates were, in 1820, 56,600/; 1821, 
35,000/; 1822, 19,000/; and in 1823, according to the 
estimates which had been made, would not be more 
than 13,000; being, in the course of two years, a 
reduction of one-third. In Halifax the laboring 
classes were contented and employed; the buildings 
were increasing, and the poor rates had diminished. 
Such, then, was the situation of the clothing dis- 
tricts of the country. In 1817, out of a population 
of 84,000, which Birmingham contained, 27,500 
were receiving parish relief; one-third of the work- 
ing classes were out of employ, and the rest had 
only half work; and the poor-rates were somewhat 
between 50 and 60,000/. But now the whole body 

of the working people was well employed; there 
was no disloyalty and no complaint. In the single 
parish of Birmingham, which was only a small part 
ofthe town, there were 425 houses recently erected. 
In 1820 the poor rates were 52,000; in 1821, 47,000/; 
in 1822, 20,000/; thus evincing, in the course of 
two years, a diminution of 32,000/. With respect 
to Manchester, it was still moreimportant. He had 
taken pains to ascertain the average rate of wages 
per week, in that town, of one thousand persons, 
during the depreciation of the currency. [n 1800 
jt was 13s. per week; in 1806, 10s. 6d.; in 1816, 
As. 6d.; and in 1817, 3s. 3d. He was also obliged to 
shock the house with the afflicting statement that 
many persons were restricted to half a pint of oat. 
“meal per day for subsistence, and that some bad to 
labor during the night, to obtain the means of pur- 
chasing even that portion of food. Let the house 
look on that picture, and on the one he should now 
present to it. He understood, on good authority, 
that in Manchester, the quantity of goods manu. 
factured was greater than at any former period, al. 
though the prefits were comparatively small. The 
number of buildings erecting was also geater than 
at any formertime. And, with respect to wages, 
which in 1816 had been 4s. 6d., and in 1817 were 
3s. 3$d., he understood that fine spinners earned at 
‘present 30s, a week, coarse spinners 28., and the 
weavers, who before earned 3s. Sd. per week, now 
received 106., while others received 16s. a week. 
In Bolton there was hkewise more employment for 
the people than there had ever been, and both the 
population andthe number of buildings had greatly 


~~, 


(cpAnother paper speaks of the great plenty of 
money—any quantity of capital can be had at thre 
per cent. interest. Great Britain, by her manufac. 
turing industry, seemingly gathers to herself the 
surplus profits of the rest of the world, and renders 
the people of the most distant nations her tributaries, 
None, however, perhaps more so than those of the 
United States. 

Cuna. Acircular letter from Messrs. Drake ani 
Mitchell, of Havana, furnishes the following infor. 
mation of the product and commerce of Cuba: 
“The whote [sugar] crop, this year, may, from 
our very imperfect data, be estimated at 320,00) 
boxes, and the exports be stated as follows: 

To the north of Europe and France 150,00) 
To Spain, a very small quantity this year 20,00) 
To the Mediterranean 25,00 
To the United States and other ports 35,0 
And for consumption here, we estimate 30,00 


Total 260, 001 
Only leaving 60,000 boxes for exportation, unt 
March next, when the new crop will appear. 
Manryranp. The following is copied from t 
“Herald,” published at Hagerstown, in this state 
and I have thought that it might be well to preser 
it as a curiosity: 

Vo the Christian voters residing in Washington cow 
ty, state of Maryland. 


Highly respected fellow-citizens: 

“Venijenti occurrite morbo.” 

_Oppose the threatened disorder. 
Tamas decidedly opposed now to the confr 


tion, by the next general assembly, as I was duri 
the late session of the present one, to the passa 
of the act, which has been published for your 
rious consideration, bearing on its front the insid 
ous title “an act to extend to all the citizens 
Maryland the same civil rights and religious pri 
leges that are enjoyed under the constitution of 
United States.” 
Messrs. T. Kennedy, Keller and Drury, w 
zealously suppurted said act, at the last session, bi 
lately presented themselves to your view in put 
prints, as candidates for your votes at the approag™ 
ing election, with sanguine expectation, (no dou! 
of success. It was not, believe me fellow-citiz¢ 
my intention to have again appeared before you 
a candidate fora seat in the general assembly, | 
ing arrived at the advanced age of three score yé 
and ten; but, as to retreat at so very importa 
crisis, might be considered by you as dese‘ 
should you be disposed to elect me as one of y% 
delegates to the next general assembly, J will 
unquestionably serve as such, and I will, in that eve 
vote in point blank opposition to the confirma 
as I did at the late session, to the passage of! 
(in my judgment), Aighly exceptionadle act; 
which I hold to be no more nor less, than an atte 
to undervalue, and, by so doing, to bring into pof 
contempt the Christian religion. | 
Preferring, as L do, Christianity to Judaism, 
ism, Unitarianism or any other sort of new fan 
ISM, 1 deprecate any change in our state govern 
calculated to ajffurd the least chance to the enemitt 
Christianity, of underminding it, in the belief of 
great body of the people of Maryland. What 
not heretofore be effected by Hooke, it seems, i! 
attempting to be done by Crooke. Yours respect 
Bessamin Gaitows! 





















increased, 


Hagerstown, Washington county, 
Maryland, August 18, 1825, : 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
Great Britain and Ireland. Since 1816, the Bri- 


tish government have repealed 22,256,202 pounds, 


of annual taxes. 
“This reduction of taxes is about equal to the whole 
amount of the pudlic debt of the United States. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 19th July. The 
“speech” contains nothing new or worthy of spe. 
cial notice. Desperate and fatal riots continued to 
take place inIreland. Nine persons have heen sen- 
tenced to death at Cork, for burning the Castletown 
Roche miils. ; 

Prices of stocks, London July 23—Three per cent 
consols 823. New four per cents 1053. 

OP The following, concerning the Spanish regen. 
cy, is interesting: 

London July 19. The Courier of this day gives 
the official documents, which the king has ordered 
to be presented to parliament, contained in a cor- 
respondence between Don Victor Saez, and Mr. 
Secretary Canning, on the subject of the recogni- 
tion of the Spanish regency, at Madrid. The do- 
cuments and inclosures are ten in number. 


Correspondence between Don Victor Saez and Mr. 
Secretary Canning. 
Don Victor Saez to Mr. Secretary Canning. 
Manpain, June 7, 1823. 

Srn—I have the honor to transmit to your excel- 
lency the letter, by which his serene highness the 
regency of Spain and the Indies, has the honor of 
communicating to his Britannic majesty its installa- 
tion, which took place, with the greatest solemnity, 
in this capital, and which has been followed by the 
recognition of his royal highness the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, in the name of his most Christian majesty. 

His serene highness, in directing me to request 
that your excellency will present to his majesty, 
the king of Great Britain, the said letter, (of which 
I have the honor to enclose a copy, as likewise of 
the documents relative to the nomination of the 
regency ), has ordered me to express to you at the 
same time, his anxious wish to cultivate the rela- 
tions of friendship which have always subsisted be- 
tween our august sovereigns. 

I shall feel happy in contributing to fulfil the 
wishes of his serene highness in this respect; and 
in the mean time I have the honor to assure your 
excellency of the high consideration with which, &c. 

(Signed) Vicror Saxz, 

His excellency Mr. Canning, &c. &c, 

The inclosures in this document, are the pro- 
clamations of the duke d’Angouleme, and the pro- 
ceedings of the supreme councils of Castile and 
the Indies, &c. &c. on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of the regency, all which have appeared in 
the papers, and are wellknown. The last contains 
the recognition, by the duke d’Angouleme, in the 
name of his majesty the king of France, of the per. 
sons composing the regency, during the captivity 
of his majesty king Ferdinand. Here follow the 
names of the regents:— 

Our cousin the duke of Imranrano, president. 

Members. Our cousin the duke of Monremar; 
the baron D’srocss, lieutenant general; the bishop 


of Osma: M. Antonto Gomez Catpenon, 


The last document is the following: 
Mr. Secretary Canning to Don Victor Saez. 
Foreign office, June 19, 1825. 
Srm—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the letter, which your excellency did me 
the honor to address to me on the 7th instant, an- 
nouncing the installation of a new regency at Mad- 
rid, and enclosing a letter, addressed, (as you in- 
form me), by that body to the king, my master. 


The regency of Urgel, some months ago, and more 
recently that which was instituted afterthe entrance 
of the French army into Spain, successively ad- 
dressed letters to me, announcing, in like manner, 
their assumption, respectively, of the government 
of Spain: 

To neither of these communications has it been 
thought necessary to return any answer; and, if I 
now deviate from the course pursued in those two 
instances, it is only because I would not appear to 
be guilty of incivility,”in sending back your messen- 
ger without a written acknowledgement of your 

etter. 

I have, however, nothing to add to that acknow- 
ledgement. The king, my master, having a minister 
resident near the person of his Catholic majesty, 
cannot receive a communication of this description; 
and it is, therefore, not consistent with my duty, to 
lay before the king, the letter addressed to his ma- 
jesty, which I have the honor herewith to return. 
I have the honor, &c. 

(Signed) Grorct Canninc. 
His excellency Don Victor Saez, Ec. &c. 


Spain. It is stated that Mina has eight or ten 
corps of guerillas, of from 200 to 250 men each, un- 
der his superintendance. 

A party of guerillas, in Andalusia, captured a con- 
voy of 350 bullocks that was proceeding for the 
supply of the French. The empecinado has se- 
verely handled some parties of the soldiers of the 
faith, and levied heavy contributions on the clergy. 

The French papers say that there exists a cer- 
tain fermentation in Madrid, which is kept down 
only by the excellent police of the French. 

Banos destroyed between 6 and 800 of the revol- 
ters and robbersat Seville. It is stated that Milans 
had put 500 Frenchmen “to the sword” at Mataro. 

Gen. Saarfreld has undoubtedly turned traitor, 
and joined the invaders of his country—but it does 
not appear that he seduced any of his men, The 
3000 men that followed Morillo have joined the 
French. Gen. Villa Campa has not deserted; but, 
on account of some difference with the cortes, has 
resigned his command, He is succeeded by Zayas, 
from whom, the French say, two regimente have de- 
serted, 

Mina is, as usual, soon to be destroyed. He was 
at Barcelona, at the latest dates—from which, the 
French assert, there are many deserters. 

Sir Robert Wilson, appointed lieutenant general, 
commands at Corunna, were he has 6000 men and six 
months provisions, It is a strong place, and to be 
besieged witha French and traitor force 9000 strong. 
Sir Robert is confident of the success of the Spa. 
nish cause, 

_ The state of affairs at Cadiz does not indicate any 
disposition to give up the contest—though the 
French will have it that the city must be surrender- 
ed and the cortes dispersed, before the end of July, 
Flour at Cadiz, still cheap, though many small ves. 
sels had been captured or driven off by the French. 

French troops are pouring into Spain—this shews 
that the war is just at an end! 

A Madrid article announces that prayers of forty 
hours, are continued in all the churches for the de- 


| liverance of the king and royal family! 


Quiroga’s reply to Morillo shall appear in our 
next. | 

It is stated that 250 of the friends of the constitu. 
tion were imprisoned at Valladolid, and that Cor. 
dova had revolted and received the French; and 
constant and large desertions from the Spanish 


generals are spoken of —1000 deserters reported to 





be at Cordova. 
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Of St. Sebastians’, a French paper says—Negocia- 
tions had been entered upon, they are, however, 
broken off. The garrison would have given up the 
fortress, but they wished to march out with the 
honors of war. The major general commanding 
the blockade replied that he would take possesion 
of the fortress, and that the garrison should be pri- 
soners. 

Great numbers of the French in Catalonia are 
sick—no doubt on account of the harassing move 
ments of Mina, which afford them so little rest. 

There is a strong and probable report that a 
great battle has been fought near Corunna, in which 
the French were defeated, with severe loss. 

It is believed that there has been some pretty 
severe fighting inthe south. The French have re- 
treated from Seville and St. Mary’s. 

(cP The French squadron at Cadiz has turned off 
“his Britannic majesty’s brig Lavinia.” Was she 
sent thither «just to see what Mounsieur would be 
at?” 

Portugal. The following “legitimate” things 
bave happened: noone can publish any thing, with- 
out the approbation of the censors of the press—all 
the monastaries, convents, &c. that had been sup- 
pressed, are to be restored, with their revenues, 
k&c.—freemasonry, lately much encouraged, is se- 
verely proscribed—many distinguished members of 
the cortes were imprisoned, and others are banish 
ed.} 

Italy. The pope had fallen down and broken bis 
thigh. His life was supposed to be in the greatest 
danger. 

Turkey. It seems to be fhe intention of the 
Greeks that Macedonia shall be the chief seat of 
war—10,000 troops have marched to reinforce their 
atmies in that quarter. Important battles were 
aboutto take place. Both parties were strong in 
the field, and apparently determined to try the 
strength of their respective forces. The Turks 
had made some retrograde movements. 

The captain pacha hag gone out of the Darda. 
nelles with his squadron. The Greeks were ready 
to receive him. ‘The women of Samos and Hydra 
have taken up arms. The Greck army, for the de 
fence of the Morea, is given at 60,000 men! Thes 
saly is said to be in insurrection against the Turks. 

‘There is much feeling at Constantinople, on ac- 
count of the “violent proceedings” of the Turks in 
arresting the vessels of the Christian powers. They 
pay no regard to the protests of the foreign minis 
ters. 

Brazi!. Admiral Cochrane had a partial engage 
ment with the Portuguese fleet off Bahia; but it 
decided nothing. Bahia yet held out for the mo- 
ther country. 

Buenos Ayres. <A provisional treaty has been en. 
tered into between M. Rivadavia, onthe part of 
Buenos Ayres, and Messrs. Pereyra and dela Ro 
bla, on the part of the kingof Spain. It provides 
for a suspension of hostilities for the period of 
eighteen months, and bas respect to the ultimate 
acknowledgment of the independence of the pro- 
vinces. 

A project of a law is added to the treaty, provid- 
ing that,on account of the war waged by France 
against Spain, the latter shall receive aid to support 
her constitution, in the sum of 20 millions of dol. 
lars, from the American states whose independence 
shall be acknowledgec. Chili and Peru are to be 
joined in the whole arrangment, if agreeable to 
them. We shall give the treaty in our next. 

Colombia. Much attention is paid to education 
in this interesting country. 
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The troops for the liberation of Peru have 
chiefly arrived in that country. Bolivar will have 
the command of 10,000 men, the greater part of 
whom are well disciplined and appointed. 

By a vessel that arrived at Baltimore on Tuesday 
last, we learn that the Spanish frigate Constitution 
and corvette Ceres, arrived there onthe 8th ult. 
from Maracaibo. They brought intelligence that, 
on the 24th of July, commodores Padella and Beluda, 
commanding the Colombian squadron, consisting 
of the brigs Independencia and Mars, and schrs. 
Spartana and Constitution, with several smaller ves- 
sels, attacked the Spanish flotilla, under the com. 
mand of commodere Laborde, consisting of one 
brig, three schrs. and twenty-five gun-boats. The 
action was severe and ended in the almost total de- 
struction ef the Spanish squadron. The brig and 
schr. were blown up and the rest captured or de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the schr.' Especula- 
dora, in which commodore Laborde made his es- 
cape tohis ships, lying outside the bar. The Spa- 
niards confess the loss of 1500 men, amongst whom 
they count 160 officers. Out of 100 men landed 
from the commodore’s sbip only ll returned. The 
corvette Ceres, landed also 100 men, but, as she is 
detained to leeward by the current, it is not known 
what number she lost. 

General Morales remained in Maracaibo, with 
about 800 men and short of provisions, but it is sup- 
posed he has been forced to surrender before this; 
his second and third in command have arrived at 
Curracoa in the frigate. The frigate was repairing 
her spars and rigging. 

The Dutch schooner Eliza, had arrived at Cur. 


racoa, from Maracaibo, with a number of Morales’ 
wounded officers. 


SS 


Foreign Articles—Miscellaneous. 


BRITISH AFFAIRS, 

We have carefully looked over the great mass of 
foreign articles lately received, to discover what 
had been omitted which seemed necessary to ex- 
plain events happening in Europe, or that would 
be useful for reference; and have thought it right 
that the following should be inserted, 


The British house of lords rejected, by a ma joti- 
ty of 7 votes, 80 to 73, the bill, passed by the house 
of cormmons, admitting English catholics to the 
right of voting. Only two bishops, those of Nor. 
wich and Kildare, voted for the bill. It was sup- 
ported by lords Liverpool and Harrowby, and op- 
posed by the chancellor, lord Eldon. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger, of the 7th July, says— 
“It now appears to be settled in the cabinet, what 
course our rulers intended to pursue, upon the late 
proceedings of the Spanish cortes at Seville. Sir 
William A’Court is to go to Cadiz, and is, there, to 
understand, personally, from Ferdinand, whether 
any actual restraint is put upon him. [If it shall 
appear that he is actually in captivity, then, sir 
William is to witidraw from the Spanish territory 
altogether.” [Js notthe king of England under re- 
straint? Must not every king be 20,if a king by the 
constitution of a country? No other than a king ab- 
solute can be without “restraint.’’} 

A steam ship regularly plies between Falmouth 
and Corunna, in Spain. The voyage is made in 
about 50 hours, She also proceeds with the mails to 
Lisbon and Cadiz. 

From a paragraph in a Galway paper, it appeage 











that the lower orders there have begun to bury 
their dead without coffins, 


. aS VSS a a ee el mCewlUL hme hCUS 


‘ nian navy bas orders to capture all the Spanish pi- 
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Presents from the nabob of Oude to the king—The 
Glasgow frigate, (on board of which the late go- 
vernor-general of India came to Europe), has 
brought to England, as presents from the nabob of 
Oude to his majesty, several articles of considera- 
ble value, being estimated at upwards of £200,000. 
Among them are a sword, set in diamonds, a belt, 
and sword knot; the latter composed of diamonds, 
and other precious jewels of the most costly de. 
scription; and suspended to it is an emerald of great 
value, it being considered the largest extant, and 
nearly the size of anegg. The whole are landed, 
and will be presented by capt. Doyle to the king. 
A bird of Paradise alve bas also been brought to 
England in this ship, which we believe to be the 
only attempt of this kind ever made with success. 
A bull and cow, of a small white breed, which the 
Hindoos worship, have also arrived as a present to 
the princess. 

FRENCH. 
According to letters trom Marscilles, the Sardi 


rates, [privateers], in their power. Several vessels 
from the port of Genoa have already made prizes. 

The «corrective tribunal” at Paris bas condemn 
ed, to six months imprisonment and a fine of 2000 
francs, the editor of the Paris paper called the Pi- 
dote, tor copying into his paper, from the London 
Morning Chronicle, “a pretended secret treaty con 
cluded at Verona, between the powers composing 
tbe holy alliance.” 

The same tribunal has condemned the person 
called Lochet, a lawyer, to six months imprisonment 
and a fine of five hundred francs, for having uttered 
words injurious to his majesty, when he heard the 
official news from the army of Spain, cried in the 
streets. 

The following was the reply of the king tothe ad- 
dress of the duke San Carlos, (envoy from the 
French regency at Madrid), when presented—“I 
am highly gratified, sir, with the sentiments which 
you express on the part of the Spanish regency. 
{ feel deeply interested in the success of the opera. 
tions whith the love of] a tender offspring inspires, 
and who conducts the affairs of a parent, whose 
participation therein is interdicted by indisposition, 

God, to this moment, has too evidently protected the 
most just of causes, for us not to hope that he will con- 
tinue to support it. 

‘or my part, confident in the purity of my inten- 
tione, and those of my sovereign allies, [ am firmly de. 
germined never to sheath the sword until I have given 
peace to Spain, liberty to her king, to Europe that re- 
pose which the commotions of your country threaten to 
deprive her of. ; 

With regard to you, ambassador, I recognize 
the sentiment of your king, my nephew, in the 
choice which the regency has made of you to re- 
present itself at my court, and I shall behold you, 
with satisfaction, exercising here your important 
functions.” 

SPANISH, 

A London paragraph says—sir John Downie and 
18 other individuals have been arrested for attempt- 
ing a Conspiracy against the constitutional govern- 
ment; the discovery of this plot isowing entirely to 
don Bracilio Lopez, acting minister at war, and don 
Francisco Mancha, captain of the Seville militia. 

The regency of Madrid have disignated the in- 
fant Don Francisco de Paul to occupy the throne 
of Mexico, in conformity to the treaty of Iguala! 

Ina Cadiz paper, don Manuel Bertrand de Lis 
makes known that his not having been at Seville 
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| prevented his voting its appointment, which cir- 


cumstance he now publishes, in order that it may 
be known that he despises the decree of proscrip- 
tion made by the regency of Spain and the Indies, 
as it is styled, against the deputies that voted the 
appointment of the constitutional regency. 

Barcelona, which, it is said, the French have in- 
vested, is the capital of Catalonia, and one of the 
strongest places, by nature and art, inSpain. It is 
defended by powerful castles and massy walls, brist- 
ling with the heaviest cannon, and every thing in 
the best condition—but yet more remarkable for 
the industry of its inhabitants and their devotion to 
liberty, for the reason that it is the greatest place of 
manufacture in the peninsula, and its wealthy and 
hard-fisted mechanics will all become soldiers, if 
needful. Uf arms and the munitions of war, they 
have ample supplies—they make the first extensive- 
ly, and have provided themselves with the other. 
In 1821 it contained 131,000 inhabitants, among the 
bravest and most intelligent of all Spain; and it is 
the grand magazine of the armies and navy of the 
kingdom. The words “constitution or death’ is 
seen over its gates, and the people wear ribbons on 
their arms with the same motto. 

Morillo’s letter to Quirora. 
- Lveo, June 28. 

My dear Quiroga: You did wrong in opposing 
the passage of an officer, who, by my order, was 
the bearer of despatches to the authorities of Co- 
rogne, to whom I had given information of the 
events which took place in this town, on the 26th 
inst and in permitting those who accompanied him 
to misconstrue my acts, by representing my conduct 
as that of a traitor to his country. You know full 
well, as you have witnessed it, that my declaration 
not to acknowledge the regency, which, in con- 
tempt of the royal authority, was established on the 
llth of this month at Seville, proceeds trom the 
same principles which compelled me to accept the 
command of thisarmy. Determined to make every 
species of sacrifice, in order to repulse the invaders, 
and to defend the political constitution of the mon. 
archy, I could not acknowledge an act which has 
outraged the whole army. 

You have likewise witnessed the opinion which 
has generally been expressed by those whom I have 
re-united for the purpose of proceeding more cau- 
tiously in this most delicate affair. As for you, 
giving way to the principles which have guided 
them, but always doubting the authenticity of the 
juornal which has been the organ by which they 
have been made acquainted with the fact, and of 
the private information whiclr substantiated it, you 
have only conditionally acknowledged the regency. 
Resolved upon placing your person in security, 
you asked me for funas for this purpose, which 1 
willingly granted you with pleasure, although not 
without great embarrassment, as money is very 
scarce with me; my present resources only amount- 
ing to 70,000 reals. This circumstance not per- 
mitting me to advance you more than 4,000, I pro- 
mised you at a later hour a larger sum from my own 
personal property. 

Whatis it you demand? Will you be guilty of the 
baseness not to keep the promise you voluntarily 
made at the moment of my departure, and without 
my requiring it of you? Can you be capable of 
blemishing your honor, and will you wound mine 
by listening to the lying assertions of those who 
insiduously spread doubts as to my integrity? 1 
have quite a different idea of delicacy; on it I am 





when the cortes voted the constitutional regency, 


determined to hold fast, being persuaded that you 
| will take that part which solely remains open for 
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you, as soon as you shall have discerned the em- 
harrassment attendant upon your present course. 
He who, with good faith, in the isle of Leon, first 
sounded the tocsin of liberty, never can cease aim. 
ing at other views as the sole object of all his efforts, 
than the good of hiscountry! You, above all, who 
were born in this beautiful Galicia, you certainly 
are disposed to sacrifice your opinions and your 
life to deliver it from the ills by which it is threat. 
ened. . 

It appears that the French have already invaded 
the Asturias, and that, on the 24th of this month, 
they were at Oviedo. Considerable forces are as. 
sembling at Leon, aid Galicia has cause to fear an 
approaching invasion. 

In this state of things, I was firmly disposed to 
resist all attempts at invasion, if the French had 
not consented to the propositioas I made to gen. 
Bourk, to suspend hostilities and to agree upon an 
armistice, during which they were to leave all Ga- 
licia free, and to the government of the established 
authorities, in expectation of that happy day when 
the king and the nation should adopt that form of 
government which would prove most efficient and 

roper. But how shall I resist the invasion, if you 

usy yourself with dividing the opinions of the army 
which | am to employ for that purpose? Reflect 
upon the evils into which the imprudence of those 
who surround you are precipitating you; consider 
that they have never, for one moment, had your 
glory, nor the public good for their aim; they are 
disposed to plunge a dagger in the breast of that 
country which you so much cherish. My friend- 
ship for you, and my gratitude for that which you 
have at all times testified towards me, will not allow 
me to restrict myself to mere advice, but to offer to 
you at all that lies in my power for insuring the 
safety of your person. 

Believe me, Quiroga, your efforts will only tend 
to produce cemmotions among the people, and will 
force them to call the invading army to their relief, 
which will march, in dictating its laws, to the pro- 
yinces which I propose to keep in a state of tran- 
quility. Decide, therefore, at once upon banishing 
far from you those counsellors who give you such 
imprudent advice, fulfil the promises you have vo- 
luntarily made; give to your country a proof of the 
love you bear her, and reckon for ever onthe frank 
aud sincere frendship of your friend, 

Tue count or CanTsacena, 


" aPMorillo addressed a proclamation to the in- 
habitants. of the provinces, comprised in the dis- 
trict of the Fourth Army, and another to the troops 
of the 4th corps, in both of which he disguises his 
treachery under the shew of patriotic consistency: 
th the latter he expresses great indignation at 
Quiroga “for resuming the command,” and for 
seeking to deceive the troops. It is possible that 
Quiroga is again destined to act an important part 
in Spain. 


Circular addressed by the Spanish secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, to the diplomatic agents of his 
catholic majesty at foreign courts. 

“The uniformly hostile and perfidious conduct of 
the eabinet of the Tuilleries, with respect to Spain, 
since the re-establishment of her constitutional go. 
vernment, is notorious to allthe world. The clumsy 
veil with which that cabinet for sometime covered 
its numerous perfidies, was, at length, to the shame 
of morality and public honor, openly torn by the 
French ministers, in the midst of a legislative as. 
sembly; and indignant posterity will learn, even 
from the confession of the criminals themselves, 
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that the government of a monarch who is called the 
most christian, cast upon a pacific nation, a neigh- 
bour, a friend and an ally, the bands of civil discord; 
created internal factions, and gave protection to 
assassins and traitors, in violation of the faith of 
treaties, 

“That cabinet has perverted the most legitimate 
and spotless political revolution which the annals 
of nations exhibit, from its originally tranquil 
course, by hiring base writers to bring virtue into 
discredit, to sow distrust, and to foment anarchy. 

“It has calumniated the cause of liberty, by ad- 
ducing against that cause those very excesses and 
convulsions which its own intrigues and corrupting 
gold have excited, 

“To make a pretence fur an impious war, and the 
most atrocious invasion ever witnessed by mankind, 
it undermined the basis of universal justice and the 
laws of nations, by setting up the iniquitous princi- 
ple of interference by one power in the domestic 
concerns of another—a principle destructive of alk 
independence, all repose, and all stability in politi- 
cal societies. 

“But all these aggressions were not sufficient for 
the cabinet of the Tuilleries. To satisfy the frantic 
faction of which itis the instrument, it was necessary 
to crown all by one of those revolting acts which, 
to the opprobrium of civilization and the disgrace 
of the nations which tolerate them, are, from time 
to time, recorded in the blood stained pages of his- 
tory. It was necessary that a government, which 
ostentatiously proclaims the dogma of the legitima- 
cy of dynasties, and the sacredness of monarchica} 
power, as the only security for the tranquility and 
happiness of nations, should give to the world the 
no less wicked than dangerous example of creating, 
recognizing and protecting, a club of traitors to 
their king and country, who have dared to assume 
the title of “provisional juunta for the government 
of Spain and the Indies.” It was necessary that a 
government, affecting to combat, in the name of 
religion, morality and the conservative principies 
of sociecty—should suborn perjury—coliude with 
sedition—tear asunder the bonds of subordination 
and public order—withdraw from authority the re- 
spect which renders it beneficial—undermine the 
foundations of the throne, while pretending to se- 
cure it—and raise unworthy suspicions of the good 
faith of the august monarch who occupiesit, and is 
Maintained in it by the loyalty-of his subjects, It 
was necessary that the army of a power which ar- 
rogates to itself the being the’most advanced in ci- 
vilization, should aggravate the cruel practice of 
war in a manner hitherto unheard of, and which in- 
creases a thousand fold its fatal and desolating ef- 
fects, by sending forward, as their precursors, bands 
of deluded and wicked men; taking for their aux- 
iliaries, falsehood, treason and fanaticism; and pur- 
posely inflaming the fury of the banditti, in order 
that the French troups may be welcomed in the ha- 
rassed towns as deliverers. 

“Europe, the witness of these horrors, is silent 
and assenting. The weak powers are overawed, 
and those cailed great favor the views of the French 
cabinet, because, they either approve its pernicious 
doctrines, or rely on the greatness of their own 
strength for keeping them out of the reach of the 
danger. But power is not eternal; and the nation 
which at one time dictates laws to others, is at ano- 
ther the object of their contempt. Perhaps some 


who now condemn, in theory, the unjust maxims of 
public law, which are pretended to be introduced, 
but who abstain from opposing their dangerous ap- 
plication, will hereafter dearly repent so serious aa 
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error. The successful repetition to such acts of su- 
perior force will give them a sanction under the 
name of justice; the feeble barriers, which have 
hitherto protected the independence of states, and 
defended the balance of power, will be broken 
down; all just notions of public morality will be 
obliterated, and the light of civilization will be ex- 
‘tinguished by the breath of barbarism. 

“The Spanish government, placed at the head of 
a generous nation, though distracted by foreign in- 
trigue—in defending not only its own cause but the 
cause of all mankind—will either triumph over its 
perfidious enemies, or fail with glory and with ho- 
nor. This government would, however, be wanting 
in the fulfilment of its most sacred duties, if, on so 
important an occasion, it did not speak with firmness 
and courage. It is bound to protest, and does so- 
lemnly protest, in the face of all the world, against 
the monstrous claim of interference on the part of 
one power in the domestic affairs of another, and 
against the abuse of the laws of war, of which the 
cabinet of the Tuilleries, has been guilty. It also 
protests against the erection of an illegal and sedi. 
tious junta, as well as against any other semblance 
of government, which may be submitted in its stead, 
and declares all acts emanating from that junta, null, 
void, and of no value Finally, it denounces these 
iniquitous transactions to the execration of all go- 
vernments, all nations and posterity. 

‘‘His majesty commands me to direct that you 
will communicate this protest to the government to 
which you are accredited, that you will deliver a 
copy, if it be wished for, to the minister for foreign 
‘affairs, and that you will make it public. 

“God preserve you &c. Jose Mania DE Panpo, 
& Seville, May 27.” 


Sir Robert Wilson’s letter. 
“Portuguese!—I entered your country as an af- 
fectionate friend and an ancient companion of your 
arms. I entered it with the conviction that I had 
found ‘indisputable titles to your esteem, and that 
no individual in your ration could ever charge me 
with having done him an injury or unkind action, 


“[ was on my way to your government with pro- 
positions of import for your safety and honor, con- 
nected, asI believed that safety and honor to be, 
with the cause of independence in Spain. And I 
will not deny that I did not entertain some autho- 
rized hopes of renewing relations, which could have 
permitted me to participate in the assured glory of 
your achievements. Checked in my progress by 
the transactions which occurred at Lisbon, and dis- 


appointed in every hope by the royal declaration,’ 


that the counter-revolution would be the guaran. 
tee of peace between Portugal and the invaders, I 
gave my word of honor to the new government of 
Oporto, not to interfere with the internal affairs of 
Portuga! during my residence in the country; and 
I sought immediately to regain the Spanish territo- 
ry, without a thought hostile to the right of Portu- 
gal to alter and construct her own form of govern- 
ment at her ownjwill and pleasure, however, I might 
regret the exercise of that right in the present 
instance, and particularly in the present moment. 
“A phrenzied populace at Braga, instigated bya 
few individuals, who, I hope, only assumed the ha- 
bit they wore, assembled to assassinate me and my 
unoffending companions, and, in the absence of mi- 
litary force, sufficient to prevent the violation of 
municipal as well as public law, prevailed as far as 
to detain us two days in their city. Released from 
this confinement, and opposed at every point inour 
progress, the government of Oporto denied as a 





moment’s refuge and repose, and the governor, 
carrying into execution the orders of the junta, 
not only arrested and disarmed us, but presumed 
to treat me with all the insolence of office, and the 
vulgar feelings of a man who was conscious that he 
could abuse his power with impunity. Portuguese! 
although thus outraged, wronged and basely insult- 
ed by a faction and its directors, believe me that I 
can never forget the friendly kindness and devo- 
tional zeal of all classes, civil and military, by which 
I had been previously honored and protected.— 
Believe me, that, in the defiance of every calumny, 
wherever I may be, and under whatever circum- 
stances you may find me, you will always be the 
objects of my sincerest and most cordial regard. 

(Signed) “R, Wise. 

“Vigo, June 14, 1823.,”’ 


BELVETIC. 
Who could have thought that such a decree as 
the following would have been extorted of Switzer- 
land? The design is, that the distressed shall not 
have an asylum on the continent of Europe; ard 
England, though yet enjoying a considerable de- 
gree of freedom, folds herarms and looks on at 
events that would have been regarded as barbar- 
ous in the barbarian ages. 


Basle, June 15. “The Helvetic government has 
decreed the followiug measures with respect to fo- 
reig ners: 

“Art. 1. No foreigner shall fix his legal residence 
in the Canton unless he has previously obtained 
permission. 

“2. Every foreigner is obliged to give notice to 
the police within twenty-four hours after his arrival 
in the Canton. 

“3. Foreigners who, after their arrival in the 
Canton, shall desire to remain more than three 
weeks, shall apply to the director general of police, 
at the alien office. 

“4, Foreigners who shall reside in the Canton 
without being authorized, shall be sentenced to pay 
a fine of 500 florins, and two months imprisonment. 

5. Keepers of farnished hotels, innkeepers and 
householders, who shall have lodged foreigners 
without permission, shall be liable to a fine of 1000 
florins, and to three months imprisonment; in case 
of a repetition of the offence, the penalty shall be 
doubled. 

“In consequence of the report made on the 
printing of political writings, the following decree 
has been passed: 

“Art. 1, No person shall sell or cause to be print- 
ed, without the previous license of the council of 
state, works relative to foreign policy. 

“2. The license shall not be given, till the MS. 
has been examined, to see if it contains any thing 
reprehensible. In both cases, it must be signed by 
the author and the printer, and deposited in the 
chancery. 

“3. The author, printer or bookseller, who shall 
transgress this order, shall be brought before the 
tribunal, where they may be condemned to a fine 
of 1000 florins, and a year’s imprisonment. The 
penalty may be increased according to the contents 
of the writing, as the seriousness of the circum- 
stances may require, 


GERMAN. 
The freedom of the press now appears wholly 
suppressed throughout Germany. The diet was 
still in session, and had nearly consummated the 
schemes of the holy conspirators at Verona. There 
must be a re-action. This state of things canna 
last. The bayonet must yet give way to reason. 
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PRUSSIAN. 


A letter from Berlin asserts positively, that ihn! 


celebrated warrior Blucher died of a broken heart, 
produced by the king’s withdrawing his confidence 
from him, and not fulfilling the promises he made 
of giving free institutions to Prussia. 

SWEDISH. 

It appears that king Bernadotte has, at last, been 
joined by his wife—for “her majesty the queen,” 
with some young woman that is to be married to 
his son Oscar, lately arrived at Stockholm, and were 
received with great pomp and ceremony. 

RUSSIAN. 

We sometime since copied from a Prussian paper, 
an article shewing that disaffection had shewn itself 
in Russia. It now appears that there has not been 
no small excitement in that country—that there 
have been great ministerial changes, and a large 
number of important persons dismissed from office. 
The reasons assigned are—that the emperor was 
opposed in his project to ameliorate the condition 
of the most numerous class of the people, who, every 
body knows, are actual slaves; and it was under- 
stood that certain persons had excited dissatisfac- 
tion among the emancipated peasants, by a vigor 
ous collection of the taxes, &c. The plot, it is 
said, was disclosed by a priest to the empress mo 
ther, and the removal of persons from office follow- 
ed. This is, perhaps, the only account that was 
allowed to be published, and it may, or may not, be 
a true one. 

TURKISH AND GRECIAN. 

The “effectual blockades” of both Turks and 
Greeks, are ordered, by the British ministry, to be 
respected. 

PERSIAN, 

Mirza Mahomet Saulit, Persian minister at Lon 
don, on leaving England, published an official invi- 
tation from the prince royal of Persia, to the peo- 
ple of England and to the European powers, invit. 


ing foreigners to go and reside in the kingdom of 


Abzirbijan, the capital of which is Tabris, offering 
them land, houses, and every thing necessary for 
their subsistence. The prince is of a most liberal 
and enlightened mind, and will allow to all stran 
gers religious freedom and exemption from taxes, 

Upon this subject the Constitutione! makes the 
following just reflections. 

What a singular contrast does the political world 
now present. Proscriptions in civilized Europe, 
toleration in Asia, which is still barbarous. Svwit- 
zerland forced to become inhospitable, and Persia 
offering lands free from taxes to all whoare willing 
to fly thither. At Madrid it is audaciously publish- 
ed, that the religion of Jesus Christ is intolerant, 
and fanatic voices solicit the re-establishment of the 
inquisition. At Ispahan,’a prince, of the sect of 
Ali, proclaims thatjhe respects the liberty of all 
modes of worship and faith. In the midst of know- 
ledge, instruction and light, ignorance is invoked, 
and the circulation of books is restrained. In the 
heart of Asia, a government is found acknowledg- 
ing that the diffusion of knowledge is a blessing to 
the people. Finally, in our free Europe, in the 
name of a religion which protects the oppressed, 
and which acknowledges no other distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the powerful and the 
weak, than that made by their virtues,feven the 
name of those free principles, of which the germ is 
in the Bible, is proscribed as criminal; while, in ser- 
vile Persia, a Mabometan appeals to generous ideas, 
and proudly declares, that he is religious without 
bigotry; that he does not persecute in the name of 
his God; and that he glories in his /iberaliem. 





Judicial Opinion. 
JUDGE JOHNSON ON FHES CAROLINA LAW. 
FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY ADVERTISER. 

A friend has favored us with the opinion lately 
delivered by judge Johnson, of the United States 
district court, to which we referred two days ago; 
which, notwithstanding its length, we are induced 
to publish entire. 

It appears that the case was that of a British sea- 
man, who, (being a colored man), was arrested and 
confined in prison. From the form of the state act 
which authorizes such arrests, it appearsthat ali free 
negroes, the subjects of foreign governments as 
well as our own, are liable in this manner, which sets 
the infraction of the constitution in so clear a light, 
that it cannot be doubted for a moment by any im- 
partial mind. Judge Johnson remarks that this 
single measure, by which a British subject is seized 
without any alleged crime, is tantamount to a de- 
claration of war against Great Britain. 

It is gratifying to learn that the execution of this 
act was, for a certain time, suspended, under an ap- 
prehension of its constitutionality, or at least of its 
impropriety, and that, as judge Johnson states, its 
revival is more a personal than a public measure, 
as might have been inferred, from the fact that the 
attorney general did not appear in the defence. 
That a high state of excitement exists among a 
portion of the community, may, however, be easily 
discovered from the remarks made by Mr. Holmes 
and col. Hunt, who opposed the discharge of the 
prisoner. 

The opinion of the honorable William Johnson, de- 
livered on the 7th August, 1823, in the case of 
the arrest of the British seaman,under the 3d sec- 
tion of the state act, entitled ‘an act for the bet- 
ter regulation of free negroes and persons of co- 


i and for other purposes,” passed in December 
ast. 


Ex parte~Henry Elkison, 
A subject of his Britannic coajesty, | 


; vs. ?U. States District Court. 
Francis G. Deliesseline, i 


Sheriff of Charleston District. J 

The motion submitted by Mr. King in behalf of 
the prisoner, is tor the writ of habeas corpus a@ 
subjiciendum; and if he should fail in this motion, 
then for the writ de homine replegiando; the one re- 
garding the prisoner in a ¢riminal, the other ina 
civil aspect; the first motion having for its object 
his discharge from confinement absolutely, the 
other for his discharge on bail, witha view to try 
the question of the validity of the law under which 
he is held in confinement. 

A document, in nature of a return, under the 
hand and seal of the sheriff, bas been laid on my 
table by the gentlemen who conduct the oppos:tiun, 
from which it appears that the prisoner is in the 
sheriff’s custody, under an act of this state, passed 
in December last; and, indeed, the whole cause has 
been argued under the admission that he is in con- 
finement under the third section of tbat act, as he 
states in his petition. 

The act is entitled “an act for the better regu- 
lation of free negroes and persons of color, and 
for other purposes.” And the third section is in 
these words: “That, if any vessel shall come into 
any port or habor of this state, from any other state 
or foreign port, having on board any free negroes or 
persons of color, as eooks, stewards or mariners, or 
in any other employment on board of said vessels, 
such free negroes or persons of color shall be liable 
to be seized and confined in gaol, until such vessel 
shall clear out and depart from this state: and that 
when said vessel is ready to sail, the captain of saié 
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vessel shall be bound to carry away the said free 
negro or free persons of color, and to pay the ex- 
penses of his detention; and in case of his neglect 
or refusal so to do, he shall be liable to be indicted; 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum 
not less than one thousand doliars, and imprisoned 
not less than two months; and such free negroes or 
persons of color shall be deemed and taken as ab- 
solute slaves, and sold in conformity to the provi- 
visions of the act passed on the 20th December, 
1820, aforesaid.” 

As to the description or character of this indivi- 
dual, it is admitted, that he was taken by the she- 
riff, under this act, out of the ship Homer, a Bri 
tish ship trading from Liverpool to this place. From 
the shipping articles it appears that le was shipped 
in Liverpool; from the captain’s «affidavit, that he 
had known him several years in Liverpool as a Bri- 
tish subject, and from bis own affidavit, that he is a 
native subject of Great Britain, born in Jamacia. 

In support of this demand on the protection of 
the United States, the British consul has also pre- 
sented his claim of this individual as a British sub- 
ject, and with it the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Adams to Mr. Canning, of June 17th last, written 
in answer to a remonstrance of Mr, Canning against 
this law. Mr. Adams’ letter contains these words: 
«With reference to your letter of the 15th Febru. 
ary last, and its enclosure, | have the honor of in- 
forming you, that, immediately after its reception, 
measures were taken by the goverment of the Unit. 
ed States for effecting the removal of the cause of 
complaint set forth in it, which it is not doubted 
have been successful, and will prevent the recur- 
rence of it in future.” 

t., This communication is considered by the consul 
as a pledge which this court is supposed bound to 
redeem. It had its origin thus: 

Certain seizures under this act were made in Ja. 
nuary last, some on board of American vessels, and 
others in British vessels; and, among the latter, one 
very remarkable for not having left a single man 
on board the vessel to guard her in the captain’s 
absence. 

Applications were immediately made to me, in 
both classes of cases, for the protection of the 
United States’ authority; in consequence of which 
I called upon the district attorney for his official 
services. Several reasons concurred to induce nm: 
to instruct him to bring the subject before the state 
judiciary. I felt confident that the act had been pas- 
sed hastily and without due consideration; and 
knowing the unfavorable feeling that it was calcu- 
lated to excite abroad, it was obviously best that re- 
lief should come from the quarter from which pro 
ceeded the act complained of. Whether I posses- 
sed the power or not to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, it was unquestionable that the state judges 
could give this summary relief, and I, therefore, in- 
structed Mr. Gadsden to make application to the 
state authorities and to do it in the manner most 
respectful to them. In the mean time I prevailed 
on the British consul, the late Mr. Moody, and the 
northern captains, to suppress their complaints, ful- 
ly confident that, when the subject came to be in. 
vestigated, they would be no more molested. The 
application was made to state authority and the men 
were released: but the ground of relief not being, 
in its nature, general or permanent, Mr. Moody 
made his representations to Mr. Canning; and the 
northern captains, | am informed, did the same to 
congress, or to the executive. What passed after- 
wards, came to my knowledge in such a mode that, 
after what has publicly transpired on this argument, 








I do not think proper, as it certainly is not neces- 
sary, to declare it. A gentleman in his place, (col: 
Hunt), has declared, that he is authorized to deny 
that Mr. Adams was sanctioned by any thing that 
transpired between himself and any member of the 
state delegation te give such a pledge. Certain, 
however, it is, that from that time the prosecutions 
under this act were discontinued, until lately reviv- 
ed by a voluntarily association of gentlemen, who 
have organized themselves into a society to see the 
laws carried into effect. And here,as | well know 
the discussion that this occurrence will give rise to, 
I think it due to the state officers to remark, that, 
from the time that they have understood that this 
law has been complained ef,on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, and injurious effects upon our 
commerce and foreign relations, they have shown 
every disposition to let it sleep. On the present 
occasion the attorney general has not appeared in 
its defence. The opposition to the discharge of, 
the prisoner has been conducted by Mr. Holmes, 
the solicitor of the association, and by col, Hunt. 
Asthere is nothing done clandestinely or disavow- 
ed, there can be no offence given by a suggestion, 
which means no more than to show that pres- 
sing the execution of this law at this time is rather 
a private than a state act: and to furnish an expla- 
nation that may eventually prove necessary to ex- 
cuse Mr. Adamsto Mr. Canning, and perhaps to ex- 


cuse some member of the state delegation to Mr. 
Adams, 


Certain it is that I cannot officially take notice of 
Mr. Adams’ letter. However sufficient for Mr. 
Canning to rely en, it is not legally sufficient to re. 
gulate my conduct or vest in me any judicial pow. 
ers. The facts which I have communicated will, I 
hope, be sufficient to show that our administration 
has acted in good faith with that of Great Britain. 


Two questions have now been made in argument, 
the first on the law of the case, the second on the 
re'nedy. 

On the unconstitutionality of the law under 
which this man is confined, it is not too much to 
say that it will not bear argument; and 1 feel my- 
self sanctioned in using this strong language, from 
considering the course of reasoning by which it has 
been defended. Neither of the gentlemen has at- 
tempted to prove that the power, therein assumed 
by the state, can be exercised without clashing with 
the general powers of the United States, to regu- 
late commerce: but they have both strenuously con- 
tended, that, eax necessitate, it was a power which 
the state must and would exercise, and indeed, Mr. 
Holmes concluded his arguthent with the declara- 
tion, that ifa disolution of the union must be the al- 
ternative he was ready to meet it. Nor did the ar- 
gument of col. Hunt deviate at all from the same 
course. Giving it in the language of his own sum. 
mary, it was this: South Carolina was a sovereign 
state when she adopted the constitution—a so- 
vereign state cannot surrender a right of vital im- 
portance—South Carolina, therefore, either did not 
surrender this right, or still possesses the power to 
resume it—and whether it is necessary, or when it is 


necessary to resume it, she is herself the sovercign 
judge. 


But it was not necessary to give this candid expose 
of the grounds which this law assumes; for it is a sub- 
ject of positive proof that it is ahogether irreconci- 
lable with the powers of the general government; 
that it necessarily Compromits the public peace, 
and tends to embroil us with, if not separate us 


1 from, our sister states: in short, that it leads toa dis- 
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solution of the union, and implies a direct attack 
upon the sovereignty of the United States. 

Let it be observed thatjthe jaw is, “if any vessel” 
(not even the vessels of the United States excepted 
“shall come into any port or harbor of this state,” 
&c. bringing in free colored persons, such persons 
are to become absolute slaves, and that, without 

even a form of trial, as I understand the act, they 
are to be sold. By the next clause the sheriff is 
vested with absolute power, and expressly enjoined 
to carry the law into effect, and is toreceive the one 
half of the proceeds of the sale. 

The object of this ldw, and it has been acknow- 
ledged in argument, is to prohibit ships, coming 
into this port, from employing colored seamen, 
whether citizens or subjects of their own govern- 
ment or not. But if this state can prohibit Great 
Britain from employing her colored subjects, (and 
she has them of all colors on the globe), or if at li- 
berty to prohibit the employment of her subjects of 
the African race, why not prohibit her from using 
those of Irish or of Scoth nativity; if the color of his 
skin is to preclude the Lascar or the Sierra Leone 
seaman, why not the color of his eye or hair exclude 
from our ports the inhabitants of her other terri- 
tories? In fact, it amounts to the assertion of the 
power to exclude the seamen of the territories of 
Great Britain, or any other nation, altogether. With 
regard to various friendly nations, it amounts to an 
actual exclusion in its present form. Why may not 
the shipping of Morocco or of Algiers cover the 
commerce of France with this country, even at the 
present crisis? Their seamen are all colored, and 
even the state of Massachusetts might lately, and 
may ‘perhaps now, expedite to this port a vessel, 
with her officers black and her crew composed of 
Nantucket Indians, known to be among the best 
seamen in our service. These might all become 
slaves under this act. 

If this law were enforced upon such vessels, re- 
taliation would follow, and the commerce of this 
city, feeble and sickly, comparatively, as it already 
is, might be fatally injured. Charleston seamen, 
Charleston owners, Charleston vessels, might, eo 
nomine, be excluded from their commerce, or the 
United States involved in war and confusion. I am 
far from thinking this power would ever be wan- 
tonly exercised, but these considerations show its 
utter incompatibility with the power delegated to 
congress to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and our sister states. 

Apply the law to the particular case before us, 
and the incongruity will be glaring. The offence, 
it will be observed, for which this individual is sup 
posed to forfeit his freedom, is that of coming into 
this port in the ship Homer in the capacity of a sea. 
man. I say this is the whole of bis offence, for I 
will not admit the supposition that he is to be bur. 
dened with the offence of the captain in not carry- 
ing him out ofthe state. He is himself shut up, he 
cannot go off, his removal depends upon another. 
It is true the sale of him is suspended upon the 
conviction of the captain, and the captain has the 
power to rescue him from slavery. But suppose 
the captain, as is. very frequently the case, may find 
it his interest or his pleasure to get rid of him and 
the wages due him, his fate is suspended on the 
captain’s caprice in this particular; but itis the ex- 
ercise of a dispensing power in the captain, and no- 
thing more. The seaman’s crime is complete, and 
the forfeiture incurred by the single act of coming 
into port, and this, even though driven into port 
by stress of weather, or forced, by a power which 


a 


ship himself; the law contains no exception to 
meet such contingencies. 

The seaman’s offence, therefore, is coming into 
the state in a ship or vessel; that of the captain con- 
sists in bringing him in and not taking him out of 
the state and paying all expenses. Now, according 
to the laws and treaties of the United States, it was 
both lawful for this seaman to come into this port in 
this vessel, and for the captain to bring him in the 
capacity of a seaman; and yet these are the very 
acts for which the state law impose these heavy pe- 
nalties. Is there no clashing inthis? It isin effect 
a repeal of the laws of the United States pro tanto; 
converting a right into a crime. : 

And here it is proper to notice that part of the 
argument against the motion, in which it was insist. 
ed on that this law was passed by the state in exer- 
cise of aconcurrent right. Concurrent does not mean 
paramount, and yet, in order to divest a right con- 
ferred by the general government, it is very clear 
that the state right must be more than concurrent. 

But the right of the general government to regu- 
late commerce with the sister states and foreign na- 
tions is a paramount and exclusive right; and this 
conclusion we arrive at, whether we examine it with 
reference to the words of the constitution or the 
nature of the grant. That this has been the re- 
ceived and universal construction from the first day 
of the organization of the general government is 
unquestionable, and the right admits not of a ques- 
tion any more than the fact. In the constitution of 
the United States—the most wonderful instrument 
every drawn by the hand of man—there is a com- 
prehension and precision that is unparalleled, and £ 
can truly say that, after spending my life in study. 
ing it, I still daily find in itsome new excellence. 

It is true that it contains no prohibition on the 
states to regulate foreign commerce. Nor was such 
a prohibition necessary; for the words of the grant 
sweep away the whole subject and leaves nothing 
for the states to act upon. Wherever this is the 
case, there is no prohibitory clause interposed in 
the constitution. Thus, the states are not prohibit- 
ed from regulating the value of foreign coins or 
fixing a standard of weights and measure, for the 
very words imply a total unlimited grant. The 
words in the present case are “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indiantribes.” If congress can 
regulate commerce, what commerce can it not re- 
gulete? and the navigation of ships has always 
been held up by all nations to appertain to commer. 
cial regulations. 

But the case does not rest bere. In order to sus- 
tain this law, the state roust also possess a power pa- 
ramount to the treaty making power of the United 
States, expressly declared to be a part of the su- 
preme legislative power of the land; for the sei- 
zure of this man on board 2 British ship, is an ex- 
press violation of the commercial convention with 
Great Britain in 1215, Our commerce with that 
nation does not depend upon the mere negative 
sanction of not being prohibited. A reciprocal li- 
berty of commerce is expressly stipulated for, and 
conceded by that treaty; to this the right of navi- 
gating their sbips, in their own way and particularly 
by their own subjects, is necessarily incident. If poli- 
cy requires any restriction of this right with regard 
to a particular class of the subjects of eithercontract - 
ing party, it must be introduced by treaty. The op- 
posite party cannot introduce it by a legislative act 
of hisown. Such a law as this could not be passed 
even by the general government without a just 





he cannot control, into a port for which he did not 


cause. 
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But to all this the plea of necessity is urged, and 
of the existence of that necessity we are told the 
state is to judge alone. Where is this to land us? 
qs it not asserting the right in each state to throw 
off the federal constitution at its will and pleasure? 
If it can be done as to any particular article, it may 
be done as to all; and like the old confederation the 
union becomes a mere rope of sand. But I deny 
that the state surrendered a single power necessa., 
ry to its security against this speices of property. 
What is to prevent their being confined to their 
ships if it is dangerous for them to go abroad?— 
This power may be lawfully exercised. To land 
their cargoes, take in others and depart is all that | 
is necessary to ordinary commerce, and is all that 
is properly stipulated for in the convention of 1815, 
so far asrelatestoseamen. If our fears extend also 
to the British merchant, the supercargo or master 
being persons of color, I acknowledge that, as to 
them, the treaty precludeszus from abridging their 
rights to free ingress and egress, and occupying 
warehouses for the purposes of commerce. As to 
them, this law isan express infraction of the treaty. 
No such law can ‘be passed consistently with the 
treaty; and unless sanctioned by diplomatic arrange- 
ment, the passing of such a law is tantamount toa 
declaration of war. 

But, if the policy of this law was to keep foreign 
free persons of color from holding communion with 
our slaves, it certainly pursues a course altogether 
meonsistent with itsobject. One gentleman liken- 
ed the importations of such persons to that of 
clothes infected with the plague, or of wiid beasts 
from Africa; the other, to that of fire-brands set to 
our own houses only to escape by the light. But 
surely if the penalty inflicted for coming here is, in 
its effect, that of being domesticated, by being sold 
here, than we, ourselves; inoculcate our community 
with the plague, we, ourselves, turn loose the wild 
beasts in our streets, and we put the fire brand un- 
dér our own houses, If there are evil persons 
abroad that would steal to this place, in order to 
<io us this mischief, (and the whole provisions of 
this act are founded on that supposition), then this 
method of disposing of offenders by detaining them 
here, presents the finest facilities in the world for 
introducing themselves lawfully into the very situa- 
tion in which they would enjoy the best opportuni. 
ues of pursuing their designs. 

Now, if this plea of necessity could avail at all 
against the constitution and laws of the the United 
States, certainly that law cannot be pronounced ne- 
cessary which may defeat its own ends; much less, 
when other provisions of unexceptionable legality 
might be resorted to, which would operete solely to 
the end proposed, viz, the effectual exclusion of 
dangerouscharacters. On the fact of the necessity 
for all this exhibition of legislation and zeal, I say 
nothing: I neither admit nor deny it. In common 
with every other citizen, I am entitled to my own 
opinion, but when I express it, it shall be done in 
my private capacity. 

But what shall we say to the provisions of this 
act as they operate on our vessels of war? Send 
your sheriff on board one of them, and would the 
spirited young men of the navy submit to havea 
amantaken? It would be a repetition of the affair 
of the Chesapeake. The public mind would revolt 
at the idea of such ar attempt; and yet it is perfect- 
ly clear that there is nothing in this act which ad- 
mits of any exception in their favor. 

Upon the whole, I am decidedly of opinion, that 
the third section of the state act now under consi- 
deration, is unconstitutional and void, and that 


every arrest made under it, subjects the parties 
making it to an action of trespass. 

Whether I possess the power to administer @ 
more speedy and efficacious remedy, comes next 
to be considered, 

That a party should have a right to his liberty 
and no remedy to obtain it, is an obvious mockery; 
but it is still greater to suppose that he can be alto- 
gether precluded from his constitutional remedy to 
recover his freedom, : 

I am firmly persuaded, that the legislature of 
South Carolina must have been surprised into the: 
passing of this act. Either I misapprehend its pur- 
port, or it is studiously calculated to hurry through 
its own execution, so as to leave the objects of it re- 
mediless. By giving it the form of a state prosecu- 
tion, the prisoner is to be deprived of the summa- 
ry interference of the United States authority; and 
by passing it through the sheriff’s hands, without 
the intervention of any court of justice, he is to be 
deprived of the benefit of the 25th section of the 
judiciary act: by which an appeal might be had to 
the supreme court, Thus circumstanced, it is impos- 
sible to conceal the hardships of his case, or deny 
his claim to some remedy. 

The opposition to issuing the writ of habeas cor- 
pus is founded altogether on the ground that he is 
in custody ander state authority; and the proviso 
to the 14th section of the judiciary act of 1788, is 
relied on. That proviev isin these words: “Pro- 
vided, that writs of habeas corpus shall in no case 
extend to prisoners in gaol, unless where they are 
in custody under or by color of the authority of the 
United States, or are committed for trial before 
some court of the same, or are necessary to be 
brought into some court to testify.” 

Mr. King admits, that this proviso is fatal to his 
motion, unless his case be taken out of it, by one or 
both of the following considerations. 

1st. That, so far as it abridges the right of habeas 
corpus, it is inconsistent with that provision of the 
constitution which declares that “the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it”—a state of facts which 
cannot possibly be predicated of the present: or, 

2d. ‘hat the prisoner cannot be said to be in con- 
finement under state authority, if the state law be 
void under which he is arrested. And being, by 
his national character, entitled to the protection of 
this court, in other words, a constitutional suitor of 
the United States courts, this, which is the only 
adequate remedy, should be extended to him, 

These views of the subject certainly merit mach 
consideration. Arguments in favor of this cherish- 
ed right, are not lightly to be passed over. But 
what are the courts of the United Statestodo? We 
cannot undertake to judge when that crisis has ar- 
rived which the constitution contemplates; nor are 
we to undertake to define and limit the meaning of 
those words, the privilege of a writ of habeas tae 
Every state in the union may have had different 
provisions limiting and defining the extent of this 
privilege as it stood at common law; others adopting 
some or all of those statute provisions which have 
wrought such a change in its practical utility. It 
can, then, only be left to congres# to give an uni- 
form and national operation to this provision of the 
constitution. On legislating on this subject they 
have. confined us to those cases in which the party 
is confined under United States authority, or is ne- 
cessary to be introduced into its courts as witnesses. 

On the second point it is to be observed, that the 
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act, imposes on the petitioner the necessity of main , though forbid by other laws to remain here, his com- 
taining the affirmative of his being confined under | ing here does not expose him to seizure and impri- 


United States authority; so that it is not enongh to | sonment under the provisions of this law, whether ~ | 
negative his being in custody under state authority, | it be constitutional or not. The negro act of ’47 sup. | 


for the consequence is only that he is confined ar | poses kim a slave—the present act supposes him a 
bitrarily and without authority by a state officer; a} freeman. Several other answers might be given to = 
case to which our power to issue this writ does not | tue argument, but this one is sufficient. We do not 
extend. As far as congress can extend and shall | pretend toa right to encroach on the power of the 
extend the power to afford relief by this writ, Ij state over its slave population. The power re- 
trust I shall never be found backward to grant it.) mainsunimpaired. But, under a state law, this man 
At present I am satisfied that [am not vested with | is recognized as a freeman, and in that view, if im 
that power in this case. no other, we are fully authorized to treat him as 
We come next to consider the motion for the writ | such. 
de homine réplegiando As to the argument that this writ cannot issue, 
And here the question appears to me to be “what | where the writ of habeas corpus cannot issue, it was 
tight I have to refuse it?” As well might I inter- | fully answered by the petitioner’s counsel. If the 
pose to prevent the petitioner from suing out his! argument proves any thing, it leads to the contr 
writ for trespass and false imprisonment, or the | conclusion, as gh 
captain his writ for trespass in taking the seaman| Upon the whole, I am led to the conclusion: Sy 
from his vessel, or the ordinary writ of replevin on{ That the third clause of the act under considera: 
distress for rent, as to refuse this writ de Aomine| tion is clearly unconstitutional and void; and the 
replegiando. If it is notthe proper writ for his case, | party petitioner, as well as the shipmaster, is entit- 
he must take the consequences; but this is not the | led to action’as in ordinary cases: 
time and mode to try the question, It isawrit of} That I possess no power to issue the writ of ha- 
common right, and contains, upon the face of it, its | beaus corpus, but far that remedy he must have 
own death warrant, if it be not legally grantable in| recourse to the state authorities. 
any particular case. If the return of the party to That, as to the writ de‘homine replegiando, I have 
whom it. issues, shows that it is not a case proper) no right to refuse it; but, although it will unques. 
for the remedy intended to be given, there it ends. tionubly lie to a vendce under the sheriff, I doubt 
if the return be false, it may be contested; if true, | whether it can avail the party against the sheriff 
and it presents a proper case, then another writ is-| himself. The counsel will then consider whether 
sues, which bringsin question the right of personal |}. wilt sue it out. 
freedom. The whole of this is set forth, in the Re 
gistrum Brevium, and in Fitzherbert, which is nearly 
copied from it. a 
If my opinion extra-judicially be asked, I would 
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express the most serious doubt whether this writ 
could avail the party as against the sheriff, but as 
against his vendee there is aot a question that it will 
lie at common law. 
+ But gentlemen contend, that this writ is obsolete; 
that “it is not to be raked up from the ashes of the 
common law, to be now first used against the state 
of South Carolina;” that it cannot issue when the 
habeas corpus cannot issue; and, finally, that the 
writ of Ravishment of Ward is the only writ estab- 
liahed by the law of this state, as the proper writ to 
try the question of freedom of a person of color; 
and no other can be substituted without changing 
the law respecting slaves. 4 

There is not one of these arguments that can be 
sustained either in law or fact. The writ de homine 
replegiando is ingrafted by law into the jurispru- 
dence of South Carolina; nor is it unknown in ac- 
tual practice, in cases to which it is applicable. In 


the state of New York is is familiarly used. It is- 


true that the Ravishment of Ward is expressly gi. 
ven by a state law; but it is given in favor of those 
who are by law declared to be prima facie held to 
be slaves. It curtails no right of a freeman pre- 
viously existing, and only operates to give an action 
to one whose condition or situation places him in 
absolute duress, or to any other who shall charita- 
bly volunteer in his behalf as guardian, But the act 
under consiceration furnishes, itselt, the distinction 
between ordinary cases and the present. This act 
operates only as to freemen, free persons of color, 
and not as to slaves; so that a whole crew of slaves 
entering this port would be free from its provisions. 
It is an indispensable attribute of the individual af- 
fected by itfthat he should be free. If he is not, the 
sheriff is not authorized by it to touch him; and al- 


_ Public officers. The president of the United States 
is at his farm in Loudon county, a few hours’ ride 
from Washington—the secretary of state is on a 
visit to his father in Massachusetts, and the secre- 
tary of the treasury is with his friends and connec. 
tions in the upper part of Virginia; and, in respect 
to the head of the navy department, the Nationa! 
Intelligencer says—Smith Thompson, esq. having 
accepted the office of associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the United States, vacant by the 
death of judge Livingston, the president of the 
United States has appointed commodore John Rod- 
gers, president of the board of navy commission- 
ers, to pertorm the duties of secretary of the navy, 
till his further pleasure is known upon the subject. 


Vice presideni?’s accounts—It is mentioned in 2 
Western paper, (says the New York Statesman), 
and we learn from other sources that the informa: 
tien may be relied upon, that vice-president Tomp- 
kins has effected a settlement of his accounts with 
the government, and a balance of 30 or 40,000 dol. 
lars is found in his fovor. His claims were up- 
wards, of 100,000 dollars. 


Died, on the sist July, in South Carolina, capt. 
John H. Dent, of the U.S, navy, in the 42d year of 
his age. 





in Ohio, Elijah Boardman, esq. a senator of 
the United States from the state of Connecticut. 
Charleston is remarkably healthy, at this time. 
Warranty of a wife. A person named Browne 
recommended his sister-in-law to a Mr. Cuthber 
for a wife, and he married her. It soon appeared 
that the woman was pregnant by Browne, at the 
time of her marriage. Cuthbert prosecuted Browne, 
and received, in the court of common pleas, at 
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| London, 800/. as damages for the deception. 
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